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Students Can Howl 


T I. NOT the habit of American students to be timidly silent about 
anything they really feel they ought to be getting on the campus. 
They've stood up on their hind legs and howled before, and they 

can do it again. They've howled for better food and better beds and 
better football teams. It is time now, long past time, that they began 
howling for something a trifle more important—a campus really alive 
to the world about it.—JOHN H. MARION, Jr., in Iron Curtain 


Around the Campus, page 5 
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Letters to the Editors 





Something to Do While the Pastor ls Gone 





Elders Take Notice 


To the Editors: 

Recently I shared in a Session meeting 
++.» Where in the vacation absence of the 
pastor a letter of gratitude for his minis- 
try was framed and signed by every mem- 
ber of the Session before it was sent. 
This gracious act must have meant much 
to the pastor. It is a suggestion to other 
Sessions that during August, the tradi- 
tional month of pastors’ vacations, they 
might “go and do likewise.” 

PAUL L. GARBER. 

Decatur, Ga. 


Congaree’s Vote 


To the sditors: 

in Vian VULLOOK of July 28 under the 
caption, “Congaree’s vote,’ on the edi- 
torial page 5, you criticize the recent ac- 
tion or Congaree Presbytery im adopting 
resolutions tor withdrawal “at the earliest 
opportunity” trom the dederal Council of 
Cnurches of Christ 1n America. 10OUu refer 
to this action of Congaree Presbytery as 
winning “the DUBIOUS HONOR (caps 
mine) of being ‘the tirst in the General 
Assembly to vote against our church's co- 
operation with the other Christian 
bodies.” 

In a footnote you state that the vote 
was 13-12. i shall have no comment on 
your criticism but merely wish to state 
that the vote in favor of the resolutions 
was not 13 to 12 as you say, but it was 
17 in favor as against 7 or 8 the other 
way. (Sorry. We were misinformed.— 
EDS.) 

I may further state that at this presby- 
tery there were as many ministers and 
laymen present as usual, and I think they 
rank among the intelligent ones of our 
presbytery. 

They may know more about the leader- 
ship in the Federal Council than you are 
willing to credit them. 

B. W. CROUCH. 

Saluda, S. C. 


Growing Pains 
To the Editors: 

. . . Your recent editorial on the vote 
of Congaree Presbytery (July 28) moves 
me deeply. ... This strife and bitterness 
in our Assembly can but grieve the Holy 
Spirit and frustrate those who want noth- 
ing but to serve Jesus Christ and to ad- 
vaance his Kingdom on this troubled 
earth. 

The Federal Council, as I see it, offers 
many of the advantages of organic union 
with few if any of the difficulties. Of 
course, the ecumenical spirit is a vital and 
growing thing, but not without its ac- 
companying pains... . 

N. J. WARREN. 
Selma, Ala. 


On John Calvin’s Side 


To the Editors: 

I judge from the general tone of your 
paper that you favor the remarriage of 
the two divorced branches of the badly- 
divided Presbyterian family. 

This is to call to your attention the 
fact that John Calvin is on your side. 

It was in 1552. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Thomas Cranmer, was ex- 
ercised over the many divisions among the 
reformed churches. He called a meeting 
of the continental theologians in Britain. 
Calvin was invited. His reply would just 
about disqualify him from membership in 
“the rebellious church” (erroneously 
called “the continuing church.) 

“The members of the church being 
severed,” he wrote the Archbishop, “the 
body lies bleeding. So much does this 
concern me that, could I be of any service, 
I would not begrudge to cross even ten 
seas. I implore you to increase your ex- 
ertions until something at least shall 
have been accomplished. Adieu, very dis- 
tinguished archbishop, deserving of my 
hearty reverence. May the Lord continue 
to guide you by His Spirit and to bless 
your labors.” 

No doubt there were good reasons why 
the reformed churches had divided. 

Warmly, sincerely, appreciatively, 

ANSLEY C. MOORE. 

Union Seminary, 

Richmond, Va. 


Advice to a Minister 

To the Editors: 

- . « I have cared medically for a good 
many ministers. Ministers break and some 
die under the stress and strain. Having 
had more than fifty years experience in 
church work, may I suggest some reme- 
dies? 

1. When you come to a new pastorate 
be sparing in accepting requests to speak 
at all the “functions” in the community. 
These meetings may be of church, civic 
affairs, lodges, etc. 

2. Instead, take time to analyze the ros- 
ter of your church and find out as much 
as you can what people like to do and 
what they can do—sometimes they like 
what they can do and sometimes not. 

3. Meet with your various groups of 
officers and, except in radical  in- 
stances, let them carry on for a time as 
they have been doing. Be slow and cau- 
tious about making changes. Later on 
avoid being “marrying parsons” and fu- 
neral specialists. 

4. In the process of time arrange for 
leadership and committees; tell them 
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There’s Still Time Enough 


—to send in your orders for the forthcoming 


GOING-TO-COLLEGE HANDBOOK 


Vacations and summer engagements have interferred with some orders, but 
we are laying in a good supply of this attractive book for your young people. 
You will want a good supply of them. Orders are pouring in—like these: 


One to nine copies, 15c each; ten or more, CASH WITH ORDER, 10c each. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 403 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 
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Winchester, Va.—35, 
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Middleboro, Ky.—35. 
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what you would like done, give them gen. 
eral directions as to means you think 
helpful; tell them when you expect a re. 
port on their work and to ask you if 
they want help, then let them alone to 
work out the problems... . 

I know that a minister’s load is heavy 
and sometimes heartbreaking but often 
his lack of true leadership ability ang 
common tact and courtesy is appalling, 
Lack of leadership ability means more 
work tor the minister, a less interested 
and active laity and a less etffective 
church. 

J. SCOTT BROWN, M., D. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
(From The Presbyterian.) 


Force Against War 


vo the Editors: 

In the article entitled “Separation of 
Church and State” (OUTLOOK, July 28) 
Dr. Niebuhr makes the statement: 

“Since practically the beginning of our 
history the American Army has enrolled 
chaplains trom all denominations to serve 
the religious needs of the men of our 
Army and Navy. The chaplains must 
submit to the general discipline of the 
Army and are paid by the Army. On the 
whole no one has challenged this policy 
because no one, not even the professional 
atheists, has been sufficiently interested 
in this issue. But if the policy were 
rigorously challenged, its constitutional- 
ity could hardly be upheld.” 

Has it occurred to Dr. Niebuhr or any- 
one else that, should all of the ministers 
of America simultaneously refuse to 
serve as chaplains in our Army and Navy, 
there would be no Army and Navy? A 
church so united would be a force such 
as the world has never seen. 


MR. AND MRS. TOM LASATER. 
Lasater Ranch, 
Falfurrias, Texas. 
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44. of 50 Montreat 
Trustees of One Mind 
At Annual Meeting 


New Directors Are Chosen; 
Anderson Resignation Accepted 


Montreat’s trustees in their annual 
meeting, held the first week in August, 
attended in record-breaking numbers 
(44 out of 50) and their spirit was one 
of complete harmony, with all actions 
being taken unanimously. 

Four new directors were elected: A. 
L. Currie, C. G. Davis, F. L. Jackson and 
J. R. McGregor; and eight were re- 
elected: W. H. Belk, L. Nelson Bell, J. 
R. Cunningham, C. Darby Fulton, Karl 
Hudson, Homer McMillan, T. H. Spence, 
and T. Henry Wilson. (Dr. Fulton, who 
was not in the meetins, declined to ac- 
cept the appointment.) These directors 
were nominated by a committee com- 
posed of H. W. DuBose, M. A. Boggs 
and Karl Hudson, 

The resignation of R. C. Anderson 
from all official connection with Mon- 
treat was accepted. He was not in the 
meeting, It was reported that he was 
vacationing in Canada and that he will 
no longer make his home at Montreat. 


No College Trustees Nominated 

The Association trustees were re- 
quested by Montreat College trustees to 
nominate three men as trustees of the 
college. This the Association trustees 
declined to do on the ground that it 
would have the effect of placing the As- 
sociation’s seal of approval on the trans- 
fer of the college to independent con- 
trol as was accomplished earlier this 
year. It was pointed out that a com- 
mittee of the General Assembly is now 
investigating the entire situation re- 
garding Montreat and the relationship 
which exists between the college and the 
Association in particular. 

The board of directors, meeting after 
the trustees, instructed that an archi- 
tect be employed in connection with the 
completion of the south wing of the new 
hotel now under construction and that 
a building contractor be engaged to 
complete the work. It is also the in- 
tention of the directors to have an archi- 
tect take over the plans for the north 
wing and to seek bids on the construc- 
tion of that unit. 

The present program committee with 





Thomas K,. Young 


“We repudiate a . . . modern notion.” 





Dr. McGregor as chairman was re-ap- 
pointed. In addition, W. V. Gardner, 
Jas. E. Cousar and Jas, E. Williams 
were added to the committee. 

J. Holland Hunter, Clinton, S. C., was 
approved by the directors as the new 
assistant in the Montreat management, 
succeeding Grier Johnson, resigned. 
Mr. Hunter, a former business manager 
of Presbyterian College, now business 
manager of the state industrial school, 
has not indicated his decision. 


Committees Named 

The executive committee of the direc- 
tors now includes: J. R. McGregor, C. 
Grier Davis and L. Nelson Bell. On the 
finance committee are T. Henry Wilson, 
F. L. Jackson and Karl Hudson. 

One action of the directors which was 
considered to be of particular signifi- 
cance had to do with their refusal to 
allow a boy’s camp to be undertaken at 
Montreat under separate auspices. Any 
such activity in the future, the board 


said, will be under the Montreat 
management. 
Chairman of the trustees’ meeting 


was J. R. Cunningham who was nomi- 
nated by W. Calvin Wells, who has 
usually been the chairman himself, A. 
R. Batchelor was the secretary. Dr. 
Cunningham pointed to the unprece- 
dented attendance of the trustees and 
expressed the hope that it indicated a 
new interest in Montreat and new possi- 
bilities for its development. Dr. Mc- 
Gregor was given a rising vote of con- 
(Continued on page 15) 


T. K. Young Heads 
200 Laymen and 


Ministers For Council 
Church’s Leaders Shown to Be 
Overwhelmingly Favorable—95-6 


A churchwide Committee on Protest- 
ant Cooperation was launched at Mon- 


treat early in August with Thomas Kay 


Young, minister of the Idlewild church, 
Memphis, Tenn., and moderator ot the 
1945 General Assembly, as chairman. 
This committeee of more than 200 lay- 
men and ministers seeks particularly to 
see tc it that the entire membersip of 
the Presbyterian Church, US, has ac- 
curate information regarding the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches during the 
coming year, in the light of the instruc- 
tions of the 1947 Assembly that the 
presbyteries express themselves on the 
denomination’s relationship to the 
council, 

Associated with Dr. Young on the ex- 
ecutive committee are: R. A. Farns- 
worth, Houston, Texas; E. L. Repass, 
Roanoke, Va.; Gordon Palmer, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.; P. D. Miller, San Antonio, 
Texas; Jas. A. Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 

Included in the larger committee and 
representing the synods, Dr. Young an- 
nounced the following as having already 
accepted responsibility to serve: C. Grier 
Davis, Marion A. Boggs, D. P. Mc- 
Geachy, Jr., Stuart R. Oglesby, J. M. 
Walker, 

At the Montreat meeting incomplete 
results of a survey made for the com- 
mittee were announced, In an effort 
to discover how the church’s chosen 
leaders feel about the Federal Council, 
this question was put to them: “Are 
you in favor of our church’s continued 
membership in the Federal Council?” 
The result to date: 95, Yes; 6, No. 
Replies and classifications are as fol- 
lows: 


YES NO 

Moderators of the As- 

sembly 11 0 
College Presidents 15 2 
Seminary and ATS 

Presidents 5 0 
Chairmen of Assembly 

Committees 15 0 


Secretaries and direc- 
tors of Assembly 
Committees 8 
Present moderators of 
synods 14 0 


—) 








4 


Synodical Auxiliary 
presidents 9 1 
Synods’ men’s council 
presidents 12 1 
Presidents of synods’ 
young people 6 0 


95 6 


Statement Is Issued 


Dr. Young proposed a statement on 
cooperation which was adopted and 
signed by the Montreat gathering in 
which the signers declared, ‘“‘For us it 
is unthinkable that we should not stand 
shoulder-to-shoulder with our fellow- 
Christians in the other great churches 
of America in this time of world crisis, 
or that by any failure on our part we 
should make it more difficult to bear 
our witness to the oneness of the Body 
of Christ.” 

They said, ‘‘We repudiate as a dan- 
gerous error the modern notion that our 
Presbyterian Church can make its way 
in isolation from our Christian breth- 
ren, or that we must require identical 
belief within the Christian faith before 
we can join in united service to our na- 
tion, our world, and our Lord.” 

In expressing full commitment to 
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work for a more effective service 
through the Federal Council, the signers 
said, ‘‘This we do in the full knowledge 
that there is no perfect human institu- 
ae 

“In our sorely divided and discordant 
world we are driven to the conviction 
that our first duty as Christians is to 
make evident to the world our unity in 
Christ as something far greater than 
our differences of interpretation. The 
difference between those to whom Jesus 
Christ is Lord and all others is far 
greater than any difference which can 
arise among his followers. 

“It it our conviction that this is not 
a time to do anything that would 
weaken the combined strength of this 
cooperative undertaking or to divide the 
forces of Protestant Christianity when 
an aggressive Romanism is on the 
march, and when atheistic Communism 
and secularism are undermining the 
very foundations of all religion. 


The Church Must Lead 


‘“‘We are united in believing that in 
this divided world the church must lead 
the way in understanding and Christian 





The Family Doctor 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





EWS COMES from a little town in 
Minnesota, already made famous 
by the clinic of the Mayo brothers, 

that a village doctor of Winona, to- 
gether with his five medical sons had 


established the ‘‘Heise Clinic.”” The en- 
tire countryside took pride in the 
founding of this institution. They re- 


garded it as a fitting climax to the 
career of an old doctor who had, for 
almost half a century, been a general 
practitioner among the people, minister- 
ing to their needs in season and out of 
season. 


It is refreshing to come upon an item 
of American history of this kind. It 
proves that certain “organic” forms of 
life, threatened by a technical civiliza- 
tion, are not completely destroyed 
among us, though it is significant that 
they survive in a village rather than in 
a city. 

There is first of all the fact that a 
father and five sons, all dedicated to 
the same vocation are in this enterprise 
together. The modern family usually 
lacks this sense of a family tradition. 
It is not a pure loss, of course, that 
modern civilization should have changed 
the old feudal pattern and given sons 
the right and the opportunity to choose 
their own professions. 

The old pattern was based upon the 
assumption that a cobbler’s son should 
be a cobbler. Nevertheless there is 
power in the older tradition, in which 
a new generation, nurtured in the same 
discipline as the old, usually also im- 


bibes standards of excellence and loyalty 
with the transmission of the skills of a 
vocation. 

A technical civilization tends, in the 
second place, to make for increased 
specialization in every field, including 
that of medicine. Specialization un- 
doubtedly makes for efficiency; but it 
also destroys the personal factor in our 
relations to those who serve us, includ- 
ing the doctors who cure our physical 
ills. The village doctor has thus be- 
come a kind of symbol of what was good 
in the older tradition of unspecialized 
and personal service. 

When a village doctor can, by the 
spiritual and moral eminence achieved 
in general practice, gain the support to 
establish a clinic, where specialization 
will be united with the older personal 
relations, we have the satisfying result 
of the values of the older organic civi- 
lization being merged with the values of 
a new technical and specialized com- 
petence. 

It might be added that the new clinic 
was dedicated in a religious service, 
which suggests that this doctor had re- 
sisted another tendency of modern life. 
He had not divorced the service he ren- 
dered his people from the wider and 
more inclusive religious sense of the 
necessity of bringing our whole life into 
the service of God, sanctifying and 
illumining our services to each other by 
the knowledge of their relation to the 
whole meaning of life. 


(Copyright, 1947, by RNS) 
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fellowship within its own family before 
it can consistently urge upon discordant 
nations the ideal of cooperation and 
goodwill. 

“We therefore call upon our fellow- 
Presbyterians to hold high the banner 
of our historic Presbyterian spirit which 
involves the acknowledgment as breth- 
ren in Christ of all who profess faith in 
him, and the duty of laboring with them 
in Christian fellowship for the honor of 
Christ and the advancement of his king- 
dom. 

“We believe in the far-reaching mis- 
sion of the Federal Council of Churches 
and we pledge ourselves to work to 
make it more effective in drawing men 
to the way of Christ and in leading our 
nation under his power.” 





HOW MANY MINISTERS 
IN TEN YEARS? 





Strasburg, Va. (265)—2—Keith R. 
Crim, en route to Union Seminary; Del- 
ford Simmons, George Washington Uni- 
versity. 


Augusta, Ga., Greene Street (481)— 
8 plus 4—Sam H. Zealy, Washington, 
N. C.; Marion H. Currie, Kingsport, 
Tenn.;Coleman Luck, Tonkawa, Okla.; 
Sam W. Saye, Indianapolis, Bible Pres- 
byterian; Wm. T. Mulcay, missionary 
to the Belgian Congo; Carl Herrick, 
chaplain; Jack Kennedy, en route to 
Columbia Seminary; Lee Willingham, 
Davidson College; C. B. Matheny, Jr., 
Moody Bible Institute. Also: Martha 
Wilder, DRE, First, Augusta; Margaret 
Hollingsworth, DRE, Greene St., Au- 
gusta; Jane Hollingsworth, Inter-Var- 
sity Christian Fellowship. 


Memphis, Tenn., Buntyn (457)—1 
plus 1—Woodward D. Morriss, Jr., en 
route to Southwestern; Estelle Pardue, 
secretary, Westminster, Memphis. 


New Orleans, Third (487)—-2—Pal- 
mer Wm. Deloteus, LaFeria, Texas; 
Walter L. Bader, Thibodaus and Mor- 
gan City, La. 


Atoka, Tenn. (74)—1—Richard 
Young Wallace, Louisville Seminary. 

Mt. Carmel, Tenn. (53)—-1—Mrs. B. 
G. Hall, Jr., ATS graduate, now at Fifth 
Avenue church, Knoxville. 


Elgin, Texas (46 members)—1— 
William Robert Knox, Austin College, 
en route to Austin Seminary. 


Danville, Va., First (836)—6—W. W. 
Williamson, II, Memphis, Tenn.; Robert 
L. Williamson, Kingsport, Tenn.; T. 
Robert Fulton, Leesburg, Va.; J. Wayte 
Fulton, Marion, Va.; Elbert Williamson, 


Union Seminary; Wentz J. Miller, 
Hampden-Sydney College. 
Greenville, Ww. Va., Centerville 


chureh (124)—1—A. D. Ellison, Jr., 
Jeffersontown and Hopewell, Ky. 
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Iron Curtain Around the Campus 


By JOHN H. MARION, JR.* 








told that what they get out of college will depend on 

what they put into it. It is now time, the world being 
what it is, that somebody began telling these young people 
that what they get out of college depends also on what the 
college puts into it. For such a conviction on the part of 
enough thoughtful students might do much to bring about 
three highly desirable—not to say indispensable—results: 


C AMPUS-BOUND YOUNG PEOPLE have always been 


1. More graduates who are fit to be citizens in the 20th 
century. 

2. More colleges where the moss is confined to the trees— 
or to similar inanimate objects. 

3. The survival of civilization. 


No one doubts, of course, that just as a baseball team, 
to be successful, has to play what we call heads-up base- 
ball, so a student to get the most out of college will have 
to look sharp in the presence of his campus opportunities. 
Otherwise, as a wag once put it, “college bred’’ is apt to 
signify only a “four-year loaf on father’s dough.” 


Defect in the Colleges 


But true as all this is, in the present state of higher edu- 
cation it overlooks one very important detail. It ignores 
what is too often a serious lack in the college itself. It 
puts the whole burden of responsibility on the student. It 
assumes that everything the student needs is all neatly laid 
before him in the curriculum—like the tempting array of 
dishes in a cafeteria—and that if only the student has judg- 
ment and will-power enough to select and eat a well- 
balanced mental meal his education will take care of itself. 
But this belief is not only false—it is also dangerous, and 
until more of our educators can be persuaded to get over 
it a great many of our colleges will go on sending out 
graduates who are too anemic of mind and spirit to cope 
with the life-and-death problems of a collapsing civilization. 

For see what is happening. In what is perhaps the most 
decisive moment of world history for many centuries, too 
many students are being allowed to go through four years 
of college or university with little more understanding of 
the larger movements and issues of our time—and often 
with no more interest in them-——than if they had come out 
of a convent or monastery in the Middle Ages. Not only 
are students carefully shielded from all vital contact with 
these matters in many a formal curriculum; they are often 
subjected as well to a Himalayan aloofness from such issues 
on the part of their teachers and leaders that makes them 
more complacent about the social order when they step 
off the campus than when they came on. And even where 
good, live courses in modern history, sociology, economics 
and political science are available, these are frequently made 
to seem academic and unimportant by a campus atmosphere 
that brands football, fashions, fraternities and worldly suc- 
cess as the paramount concerns of intelligent youth. 


University of Texas ‘‘Heresy”’ 

The recent furore at the University of Texas, for example, 
laid bare conditions there that prevail to a greater or less 
degree on dozens of our ‘‘better’’ campuses—southern ones 
in particular. Whatever one may think of the policies or 
personal outlook of ex-President Homer Rainey—and there 
were fine progressive people on both sides of that fence— 
on one point the evidence seems clear: A boldly courageous 
effort to give the students a vital awareness of certain press- 
ing but controversial issues was branded widely as an un- 
pardonable heresy. 





*Director of Christian Relations of the Presbyterian 
Church, US. 


It was all right for students to be taught the facts about 
the right relations between verbs and nouns, atoms and 
molecules. But the facts that might lead to better relations 
between human beings? The facts in the field of race and 
politics that must lie at the base of all intelligent dealing 
with a world in chaos? Many of these at least, said certain 
powerful groups, must continue to be taboo. The university 
(for the sake of the students’ pure minds, of course!) must 
leave them strictly alone. 

But the tragi-comedy is not confined to Texas—not by 
any means. The same pedagogical make-believe, the same 
fear of facing unpleasant facts, the same naive belief that 
we can somehow banish our most upsetting ills by pre- 
tending they aren’t there—these are combining to throw 
about many a campus a veritable iron curtain against the in- 
roads of realism. It is a curtain which in one respect makes 
“ivory towers’’ of church colleges and state universities 
alike, although here and there one finds a lonely campus 
leader who has dared to punch a few holes in the curtain 
that lets some light through. Even at the University of 
North Carolina, where a fearless administration and a first- 
rate department of sociology are battling manfully to keep 
students abreast of their times and to fit them for con- 
structive social thinking, a constant rear-guard action has 
to be fought with groups and individuals who regard all 
vital discussion of our social scene as either communistic 
or subversive. And many state-supported schools, to avoid 
similar trouble, put up no real fight at all. Like Brer Rabbit 
around Brer Fox, they just “lie low and say nothin’.’”’ 


What About Church Colleges? 


As for what are called our “Christian campuses,” the 
situation there is often still worse. For here, though Bibli- 
cal facts are normally taught with a loving and devout 
fidelity, they are usually carefully segregated from all dark 
and practical realities—at least so far as their application 
to our present social order is concerned. The prophetic in- 
sights of Isaiah, though held up as lovely and noble, are 
rarely allowed to make connection with the agonizing needs 
of a modern India. The ethics of Paul must have nothing 
to say to a Henry Ford or a Caesar Petrillo (or maybe they 
can to Petrillo! ), and certainly God’s rebuke of Peter’s anti- 
Gentile prejudice on the housetop in Joppa must be allowed 
to imply nething whatever about race prejudice in Mobile 
or Atlanta. At these Christian schools where deep moral 
as well as social reasons ought to inspire a fearless search 
for truth wherever the truth may lie, and where once in 
a while one might expect to hear in the voice of a teacher 
the accents of an Amos or Rauschenbusch or Wesley firing 
students to a passion for social righteousness, one hears too 
often only the snores of a campus deep in slumber. One 
gets the impression that whatever social sins have plagued 
the world are either beyond our shores or else were safely 
banished by 1900. 

Does someone say this paints the picture too black? It 
may for a handful of schools that appear at last to be seeing 
what Rip Van Winkles they’ve been, but so far as the total 


picture is concerned two bits of evidence only etch the lines 
more sharply. 


Why Don’t They Care? 


Back in the 1930’s a British professor, who had taught 
in both English and American universities, wrote for 
Harper’s magazine an article titled, ““‘Why Don’t Your Young 
Men Care?” The gist of it was that British students by 
and large were far ahead of their American cousins in both 
their political awareness and their moral concern for the 
welfare of the state. Where at Oxford or Cambridge a 
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speech by a visiting statesman would often pack the biggest 
hall in town, at Cornell or Tulane a similar crowd could 
be drawn only by a dance or a basketball game; and where 
the top graduates in Britain aspired normally to a career 
in the Foreign Office or Downing Street, the best ones in 
America often dreamed instead of the “killing” they were 
going to make in Sears Roebuck or Standard Oil. And the 
secret of the difference? It lay partly if not chiefly, the 
writer implied, in the atmosphere and teaching the students 
found on the campus. 

To come even closer home, take a few of the official find- 
ings of our Army and Navy. It was an open secret during 
the war that the lack of understanding among our service 
men and women as to what the war meant politically and 
socially was little short of appalling. Even many college 
and university graduates had only the haziest notion of the 
basic meaning and value of democracy as opposed to the 
rival doctrines arrayed against it. Before that war was 
over, to be sure, a great many of these young people had 
been given at least a preface to the kind of awareness out of 
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which a robust intelligent faith in democracy grows; but 
the sobering thing about it was that it took an ‘‘indoctri- 
nation program”’ hastily improvised by our military brass 
to do even that. ‘ 


Students Are the Victims 


It all adds up anyway—the beoms in the darkness not- 
withstanding—to a species of blight upon the nation’s mind 
that ought to agitate every serious member of our student 
generation. For whoever else may be involved, it is these 
students in both their private and public lives who are apt to 
be the victims-in-chief if conditions are left as they are. 

About one long-tabooed subject anyway many students 
lately have been stirred to action. They have been demand- 
ing a better brand of instruction about the biological and 
psychological facts of life that make for happier living in 
the family—and not only demanding it but, in many places, 
getting it. But what more of them need to see is that, im- 
portant as it is, social realism on that level is not enough. 











If it moves it’s alive 





At Least, Some Are Trying 


Do these kinds of activities indicate that on some 
campuses the iron curtain is at least partially dissolving? 
Or do they point to tendencies which necessitate the 
strengthening or erecting of a more formidable curtain? 
Perhaps the answer depends on the point of view. 

- = oa 

University of North Carolina and Duke students have 
formed a Religious Life Council composed of students of 
these two universities and of the Negro university in Dur- 
ham. 

* * = 

“The first Political Emphasis Week ever held on a col- 
lege campus spotlighted the drive for world government 
during a week of activities at Bates College (Lewiston, 
Me.), in March. Sponsored by the college’s Public Affairs 
Commission and supported by the Student Federalists’ 
chapter, the program included assembly programs, radio 
broadcasts, library exhibits, faculty-student discussions, 
and a keynote address by Gov. Horace Hildreth, of Maine. 
At the week’s end a student opinion poll showed that over 
65% of the student body favored changes in the UN to 


strengthen it into a limited world government.’’—Freedom 
and Union, June, 1947. 
ak * * 


A Presbyterian student group at a state university 
brings in a labor organizer to speak on religion and labor. 

aa « ” 

Earlham College spends a large sum annually to bring 
chapel speakers, trying to get the top personalities of the 
day, to waken and quicken student interest. Chapel is 
compulsory. During the week, a night meeting of silence 
is held for the purpose of deciding what students and 
faculty can do during the coming week. Faculty and stu- 
dents share in silence and in opinions, sitting on the floor 
in a plain room. From this go student deputations and 
individuals during the following week out to the surround- 
ing community, its churches and social units. 

+ * * 

Christian Associations at the. University of Texas ap- 
proved the famous Sweatt (Negro) application for en- 
trance to law school against campus disapproval and in the 
face of vigorous local opposition. 

7” : * 

Severat young instructors in the English department of 
the University of Delaware have re-organized open discus- 
sion groups known as “Smoke Talks’? on the campus. 
These had been discontinued during the war. One was 
planned for each month and they were fairly well attended. 
They aroused enough general interest for the college paper. 
The Review, to urge that they be continued. Topics dis- 
cussed, when national interest was focused on them, were: 


“Should the United States Underwrite British Interests 
Abroad?” “Should the Communist Party Be Pushed Un- 
derground?”’ “Can Religion or Education Save the 
Home?” A student moderator introduces the topic, directs 
the discussion, limiting the time to five minutes per per- 
son. Arguments pro and con are presented first by student 
or faculty speakers. General discussion follows. No effort 
is made to control the discussion. Students and faculty 


are on an equal footing. 
* * - 


Students at the University of Florida have requested 
that Negro students be invited to the youth meetings of 
the next Chain of Missions assemblies in Florida. 

* * * 

One man who knows a lot about the situation says: 
Talk is not enough; action is more difficult; but there is a 
kind of talk which in a sense is action, and there is a kind 
of tentative action which is valuable—sort of ‘‘first steps.” 
Most student groups are in the stage of ‘“‘first steps.” . 

My impression is that our college faculties are fairly open- 
eyed, but they have to remember the ‘‘board of trustees’’— 
often awfully conservative. And so, colleges as such are 
more conservative than they ought to be, more timid about 
doing the adventurous social pioneering which is so neces- 
sary. I think: (1) Schools are less intolerant of social 
pioneering than they used to be; (2) there is far more fer- 
ment, far more searching of heart among youth than one 


dreams of. 
oe * - 


Here is a church college whose faculty was won over by 
a student group seeking to organize and conduct a Sunday 
school for Negroes. 


* * . 


Joseph M. Garrison, Church of the Covenant, Greens- 
boro, N. C., former director of student work for the Pres- 
byterian Church, US, says: Education has its perils like 
anything else. One is that of detachment from life, which 
is scientifically termed objectivity. But like any rut, if one 
stays objective long enough he finds himself in a grave. 
What he knows doesn’t matter, because it is shut up in a 
bottle or a bomb or atruth. . . In encouraging students 
to come to grips with current issues you must be fair, you 
have to show them where they can take hold or else you 
have stimulated talk with nothing being done, and that’s 
a worse state than the first. - What can students do 
in the way of getting into the thick of things with what 
they have and where they are? Well, I think of getting 
a sense of vocation, and getting hold of skills, and seeing 
needs. If you are willing to regard this as important, then 
many campuses are doing fine work at this point. 
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f 
Another crying need—in many ways the most urgent of all 
—is for the realistic preparation of youth for intelligent 
cooperative living in the larger family relationships of their 
complex and changing world. For while American educa- 
tors are rapidly getting over the notion that “if two young 
people love each other they don’t need to read books about 
marriage and the family,” yet too many are still wedded to 
an equally sentimental view of human relations on the 
broadest stage of all. There it is still widely felt, ap- 
parently, that if only a student’s heart leaps up when he be- 
holds Old Glory in the breeze he is by that token entirely 

prepared for all the duties of citizenship. 
Both bits of sentimentality, of course, need to be seen as 
cut from the same cloth. In fact, if we are to keep intact 
a society in which decent, well-ordered homes are possible, 


our educational progress in small realm must be quickly 
matched by a like advance in the other. As a growing num- 
ber of schools are seeing the need for a more practical type 
of training to combat divorce in the family, so too must 
they be made to see the need for equally practical educa- 
tion to combat similar divisive disasters in the state. For 
much of the trouble in both areas can be traced back to 
the same kind of ignorance. Our college and university 
graduates, though increasingly well-trained of late in mat- 
ters that make them more polished and efficient as private 
individuals, have been left all too uninformed about facts 
and values and methods that make them adept in the art 
of living together. But since it is precisely at the point 
of our wider human relations that our most critical ills 
are now developing, it is time that our schools of higher 








Evidence From 


Our suppressor of truth is . . . static society; specifi- 
cally, state legislatures. . . . The vogue in presidents and 
trustees has shifted from educator and kindly benefactor 
to the common, sensible, two-fisted business man. . . 
The University of Texas is perhaps the most conspicuous 
example. . . . Dr. Rainey, the president, lost his office and 
subsequently the Governorship of Texas because he refused 
to withdraw from the reading list a book that was judged 
by the trustees to be immoral. However, it was generally 
conceded that the trustees despised not the immorality, but 
the author’s implication that the present economic system 
of our country was not sacrosanct. A president was, there- 
fore, elected who had his feet on the ground—-and knew 
to whom that ground belonged. Another example: Dur- 
ing a strike the Student Christian Association on one 
campus invited representatives from a labor union and 
from an oil company to give their versions of the con- 
troversy. The labor man graciously and eagerly complied 
and acquitted himself and his cause well. The manager 
all but balked and begrudged the students what little argu- 
ment he gave them. His attitude was that the issue was no 
business of students; they could not and would not under- 
stand all the points involved. It was another case of the 
exponent of the status quo discouraging inquiry lest knowl- 
edge become interference. My observation is, then, that 
the iron curtain around the campus shall not be dropped 
from within but draped from without. Actually this shall 
prove to be a boon to our colleges. The recoil of a bel- 
ligerent society to their doctrine, indicating the effective- 
ness of it and resulting in the suppression of it, will pro- 
vide just the stimulus necessary to produce our profound, 
practical leaders for tomorrow.—R. B. McNEILL, Fairfield 
Highlands, Ala. 

* * * 

In the winter of 1945 the Methodist Student Organiza- 
tion at the University of Missouri planned to organize a 
Verse Choir, made up of their own members and students 
of the local Negro high school. At the same time that the 
first rehearsal was scheduled, entirely by accident, the 
Curators decreed that any student who had any organiza- 
tional relationship with Negroes should be expelled. The 
Methodists went ahead. Not a word was said, though there 
was much head-shaking. Since then student groups have 
had in Negro delegations for programs every now and 
then. 

* * + 

At an Illinois university recently a student editor wrote 
a column of opinion about the Republican (Green) state 
handling of the Centralia mine disaster, and the contri- 
butions of the mines, the indifferent state inspection, and 
the general situation already published in such papers as 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. At the state capitol, legisla- 
tors told educators kin to the editor that they could not 
hope to get their share of money with talk like that. The 
editor was fired. 


Here and There 


A Missouri legislator was stirred to wrath because the 
national Congressman from his area was burned in effigy 
(by non-students) at Columbia. He charged at the capitol 
at Jefferson City that the University of Missouri is shot 
through with communism. A student magazine (Show- 
Me) ran a cartoon showing Joe Stalin as teacher and a 
class full of Little Joes—beards and all. The cartoon had 
to be cut from the issue before it was allowed to circulate. 
The editor resigned. Another Missouri student publication 
(Tower Time) wrote an article about the local ‘“‘red scare.” 
The issue was withheld. 


* * * 


At one university Religion in Life Week sponsors can- 
not bring to their campus any layman, since higher-ups 
hope to avoid controversial issues. Three men who might 
have caused “‘controversy’’: Walter Judd, Charles P. Taft, 
Justice Owen Roberts. 


* * * 


On one church college campus in the South a meeting 
was scheduled for non-students at which a labor leader 
would share the platform with a representative of manage- 
ment. When some of the “substantial” citizens heard of 
it, they put thumbs down. The college could not afford 
(on the basis of financial hopes) to bring any representa- 
tive of labor to its campus—even with management 
present and speaking. It was suggested that the invitation 
to the meeting might even be withdrawn unless the item 
were cancelled. The iron curtain was hung. The labor 
leader was ‘‘postponed.” 


* * * 


I am all for a program to acquaint the college student 
with the affairs of the world at large and also to indoc- 
trinate into him some sense of responsibility. This feel- 
ing may be the result of my own immaturity at a time 
when the world was at the edge of the precipice which re- 
sulted in World War II. I was a freshman in the School 
of Engineering at the University of Delaware in the spring 
of 1938. Hitler had taken over the government of Austria 
and forced Kurt Schussnigg into a German prison. All 
these actions were puzzling to me; so much so, in fact, that 
I began asking fellow students to explain just what was 
going on. ‘Why has Hitler the right to walk in on Aus- 
tria and not be punished? Do the citizens want a German 
government, etc.?”” To my dismay, but not particularly to 
my surprise, I found most of the people whom I asked to 
be in the same state of bewilderment. It was not until 
I turned to a somewhat older student in pre-law that my 
questions began to be answered. But his answers to my 
questions were only the briefest outlines and many loop- 
holes were visible in what he said. World War II is his- 
tory now and many of today’s students have had a chance 
to see history in the making. Still, one finds the neces- 
sity for educating young Americans to be citizens of the 
world at large.—F. E. OWENS, Richmond, Va. 
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learning dared to meet this challenge seriously. It is time 
that somebody, aware that blindness to the social facts of 
life is normally far more fatal to civilized living than blind- 
ness to biological facts, rose up to ask our educators for 
some better equipment on that front too. 


This Is the Time 


For such a plea, indeed, the time was never so ripe 
as now. Never before in our history have so many events 
conspired to create a more golden chance for constructive 
change on our campuses. Not only is our educational world, 
like society in general, in a state of flux—there are also 
more students on our campuses today who by virtue of their 
maturity and wartime experience are prepared to spearhead 
a grassroots crusade for a “higher’’ education embracing 
all the basic facts of life. 

Already many of these ex-GlIs, eager that America begin 
teaching and practicing more aggressively the democracy 
they fought to preserve, are creating on many a campus a 
new and deeper social consciousness—in extra-curricular 
fashion at least. But the real need is for something more— 
the recasting at this point of our whole educational tradi- 
tion. It is for a pattern that shapes the minds and activities 
of boards and faculties and students alike; an approach 
to education that will stamp as shallow and ultimately 
futile any amount of learning about Europe and Asia, let’s 
say, that leaves students unfit for dealing intelligently and 
fairly with Asiatics and Europeans. The need, in sum, is 
for a higher education that makes the culture of private 
minds subordinate to the creation of properly socialized 
human beings. 


While any such goal, of course, could hardly be arrived 


at overnight—though the atom bomb ought to be a sufti- 
cient reason for attempting even that—a student movement 
animated by enough courage, convicion and lung-power 
could nevertheless give things a pretty big push in that 
direction. Anyway, let’s suppose that on every American 
campus where conditions called for it a sizable band of 
students began calling for the kind of changes I’ve been 
pleading for. Let’s suppose that to all staunch defenders 
of the old tradition these students began saying something 
like this: 

“You tell us you’re running good schools now—and so 
you are. But the Titanic was a good ship, and yet the 
Titanic went down. It went down, smashed by an iceberg, 


Suggestive check-list 
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for lack of a proper awareness of its environment—exactly 
as many a fine German university went down a few short 
years ago. Nor will the best of our American schools, be 
sure, be any more immune to the same sad fate if lulled 
to sleep by the same illusion. You say you are running 
good schools now, and you are. But that, after all, is just 
the point—tthey’re far to good to be lost in a social cata- 
clysm which by their own complacency they may now be 
helping to bring about.” 

Far from being called on the carpet for such a blast at 
our home-made iron curtains, today’s students, I venture, 
would get a far more respectful hearing—in many circles 
anyway—than many might expect. For not only are most 
of our educators, like other public servants in our democ- 
racy, far from deaf to the wishes of those they serve; many 
of our most able and influential leaders in this field, by all 
the signs, would avidly welcome a groundswell of vital 
world-mindedness amount their student bodies. 


Let Students Howl! 


Be that as it may, it is not the habit of American students 
to be timidly silent about anything they really feel they 
ought to be getting on the campus. They’ve stood up on 
their hind legs and howled before, and they can do it again. 
They’ve howled for better food and better beds and better 
football teams. It is time now, long past time, that they 
began howling for something a trifle more important—a 
campus really alive to the world about it. Otherwise it may 
be just too bad for the students of the world tomorrow. 
They may not have any campuses on which they can do 
any howling at all. 

* x * 

EDITORS’ NOTE—Here is your chance. Maybe Dr. 
Marion doesn’t take into account what is happening on some 
campuses. Are there evidences on yours that things are 
better than he indicates? If so, list the evidences for us. 
We want to see; everybody will want to see: 

1. What students are doing about it on their own initi- 
ative—forums, town meetings, seminars, guest speakers, 
etc, 

2. What faculty and administration are doing about it. 

Or, if you have evidence to substantiate his “iron curtain” 
thesis, send it in. 

But please—please—keep comments intended for publi- 
cation under 300 words. Comments of 50 to 100 words 
highly preferred. 


Is There an Iron Curtain Around Your Campus? 


1. On your campus is there a group of students and/or 
faculty definitely concerned about and working toward bet- 
ter relations between the races, labor and management, the 
nations, 6tC.? ...-...seeeeeee 

2. Is there any medium on campus where state, national 
and international issues can be openly and thoroughly dis- 
cussed while they are current? Will faculty and/or ad- 
ministration encourage, tolerate, or discourage Paar 

3. Do administration and faculty deliberately plan out- 
side contacts to keep students aware of current social, 
political and economic issues? .......-+--+.. 

4. Are “student movements” encouraged, tolerated or 
suppressed? ....---+-++++ 

5. Is there any real and continuing effort on your campus 
to do something about world relief needs? ..........-. 

6. If students want it, can they have their own forums, 
town halls, etc., with speakers they want, or is the guest 
list closely censored? .......- Has any student-chosen 
speaker been declared unsuitable by the higher-ups within 
the last year? ......+-e+6- 

7. Does the student newspaper exercise any real degree 


of freedom of the press? Does it take a coura- 
geous stand on any really significant issue? Is any of our 
church papers black-listed from your campus? (Is THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK read and discussed there?) 


8. Do classes in Bible, sociology, political science, eco- 
nomics and related subjects come definitely to grips with 
the crucial “hot” issues of the times? Are students en- 
couraged to get “‘both sides’”’ of these questions or are they 
pretty well told what is “‘right’’? 


eee er ee eeeee 


9. Have the students listened to a labor leader on campus 
tell about the aims of organized labor within the past two 
years? Have they heard a representative of management? 


10. Sometimes the chief obstacle is ‘‘a depressing fog”’ 
in which students live—apathy and self-centeredness whicli 
shows them to be ‘‘just not interested” about the big ques- 
tions of the time. Do you have that situation? If so, it is 
an iron curtain of the toughest sort—worse than any im- 
posed by higher-ups from inside the campus or outside. If 
you have that, what is being done to penetrate it? 
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The Plan for Reunion 


BY DUNBAR H. OGDEN 


PROPERTY, INCORPORATION AND TRUSTEES, 
CHURCH AND STATE AMENDMENTS, 
FUTURE UNIONS 


The Plan for Reunion of the Presbyterian Church in 

the United States of America and the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States (Southern); in Article II, 
Government; in Article III, Administration. Now we turn 
to the question of property, etc. 


[T° ARTICLE I of this series we considered Doctrine, in 


PROPERTY 


Concurrent Declarations 7, 8 and 9 deal with this ques- 
tion and we cannot better present the matter than by quot- 
ing them in their entirety. 

(1) Concurrent Declaration 7 safeguards the control of 
our colleges, orphanages, etc.: 


7. The institutions of learning and the benevolent and 
charitable institutions, together with the endowment and 
other property, real and personal, owned by them, which 
are now under the control of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, or of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States or under the joint control of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United St»tes of America 
and the Presbyterian Church in the United States, shall 
remain in charge of and be controlled by the boards of 
trustees, or other managers, respectively, now in charge 
of such institutions, endowment and property, or by their 
successors, similarly appointed or elected; provided, that 
such institutions as are hereby described and so related 
and controlled, shall be at liberty, for the furtherance of 
the purposes for which they were founded, and subject to 
the approval of the General Assembly of the reunited 
Church, to effect such affiliations and consolidations as 
are not inconsistent with their respective charters not 
forbidden by the civil statutes. All the rights and power 
of control of such institutions and their property and 
affairs as are now possessed or exercised by the General 
Assembly, or other ecclesiastical judicatory of either 
Church, shall be vested in and exercised by the General 
Assembly or other ecclesiastical judicatory or body of the 
reunited Church; provided, that the governing body of 
any of said institutions shall be at liberty to enter into 
such special arrangement or agreement with the ecclesias- 
tical body controlling it as may enable such institution 
to preserve its integrity and maintain its present policy. 


MONTREAT UNDER SOUTHERN CONTROL 


And provided, further, that all of the rights, powers and 
duties of the synods of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, as contained in the Declaration of Trust 
and in the amended charter of the corporation, relative 
to the nomination of the trustees of the stock of the 
Mountain Retreat Association, located at Montreat, North 
Carolina, and to the ownership and control of the prop- 
erty of the corporation and its institutions therein, shall 
remain in and be exercised by the synods of Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, Ap- 
palachia, Tennessee, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa, as now or hereafter constituted. And all of the 
rights, powers and duties of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, as contained in 
the Declaration of Trust, and in the amended charter of 
the corporation, relative to the nomination of the trustees 
of the stock of the Mountain Retreat Association, and to 
the ownership and control of the property of the corpora- 
tion and its institutions therein, shall be assumed by the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States, and exercised only by a permanent commission of 
the General Assembly composed of the commissioners here- 
after elected or appointed by the presbyteries which are 
now, or may hereafter be, included within the boundaries 
of the synods named. The commission shall be convened 
at each meeting of the General Assembly by a convenor 
named from such commissioners by the Moderator of the 
Assembly, and the actions of the commission shall be 
reported to the General Assembly. 

(2) Concurrent Declaration 8 provides local control of 


the property of our churches: 


8. All presbyteries, subject to the review of the synods 
of jurisdiction alone, shall exercise final and complete au- 
thority in the case of any dispute or litigation relating to 
property of all churches which prior to the reunion were 
affiliated with the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. Such presbyteries and synods shall consider and 
decide those questions involved with strict regard to the 
rights of all parties concerned. 


CONGREGATIONS MAY REMAIN OUT 


(3) Concurrent Declaration 9 gives the right to our 
churches with their property to remain out of the reunion: 


9. Since in the consummation of this proposed union, 
it is a matter of vital interest to the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States to provide some orderly method 
within the framework of the Presbyterian system whereby 
the right of self-determination, together with property 
rights which are inseparably bound up with it, may be 
exercised, without provoking violent controversy, unseemly 
litigation in the civil courts, and forcible dispossession of 
property, such as has often marked movements for church 
unification: 

Therefore, for the purpose of this reunion alone and 
without altering for the future the Presbyterian principles 
as to church property, it is hereby solemnly covenanted 
between the two uniting churches that the property rights 
of particular churches of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States shall be scrupulously observed by all pres- 
byteries of jurisdiction. 

Any particular church under the jurisdiction of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, at any time 
within one year following the date of final approval by 
the General Assembly and prior to actual consummation 
of the union, at a congregational meeting called both by 
due notice from the pulpit at two successive regular Sun- 
day church services, and by mailing at least ten days prior 
to said meeting, a written statement of the purpose of the 
meeting to all members, by the affirmative vote, taken by 
secret ballot of three-fourths of the members present, may 
decide not to enter the reunited Church. One-fourth of 
the communicant membership shall be a quorum for this 
action. 

Upon prompt notification of this decision, the presby- 
tery of jurisdiction, upon the request of the minority 
of said church, after ascertaining the regularity of the 
congregational meeting, and considering all available in- 
formation which it deems pertinent, shall make an 
equitable adjustment or apportionment of the interests of 
the majority and the minority in relation to the property 
of the church and of the church-at-large. The action of 
the presbytery shall be binding on all parties.”’ 


INCORPORATION AND TRUSTEES 


Provision is made in the Plan for the erection by the 
General Assembly of a corporation to facilitate the man- 
agement of the Assembly’s temporal affairs as that body 
may direct; also, except in states forbidding the incorpora- 
tion of religious bodies, the synods and the presbyteries 
either shall be incorporated or shall cause a corporation 
to be formed. (Book of Church Order—Form of Govern- 
ment, chapter 30.) 

In the same chapter 30, par. 6 and par. 7, we find the 
following statements concerning trustees of a particular 
church: 


6. The duties of the trustees of a particular church 
corporation shall be confined exclusively to the manage- 
ment of the temporal affairs of said particular church. 

7. The trustees of a particular church corporation shall 
be constituted in one or other of the following ways: the 
board of deacons of the particular church shall be elected 
its trustees and shall in this capacity be subject to the 
supervisory authority of both the session of the particular 
church and the presbytery of jurisdiction, and it shall 
report, at least annually, to the session and through the 
session to the presbytery; or the session of the particular 
church shall be elected its trustees; or a particular church 
may elect its board of trustees from among its con- 
stituents, at least two-thirds of whom shall be communi- 
cant members of the particular church, and provided that 
persons not now serving as trustees and hereafter to be 
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elected, shall be members of some evangelical Christian 
church, unless this conflicts with the laws relating to re- 
ligious corporations of the state where the particular 
church is located; a board of trustees when thus con- 
stituted shall bear the same relation to the session of 
the particular church as is herein provided for the board 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Concurrent Declaration 15 deals with the relationship 
between Church and State thus: 


15. With reference to Chapter XXIII, Section III, and 
Chapter XXXI, Section IV, of the Confession of Faith, 
the reuniting churches declare that separation of church 
and state is to be regarded as of basic importance. The 
state has no authority ‘to interfere in matters of faith,”’ 
neither has the church authority ‘‘to intermeddle with 
civil affairs.’’ It is, however, the right and duty of the 
church through its judicatories and by its ministers to de- 
clare the teachings of the Scriptures in their application 
to moral questions in community as well as in individual 
life, and by petition to the responsible civil authorities, 
present and plead for the application of the spiritual and 
moral law. In doing so, the judicatories and ministers 
shall stress primarily principles and objectives, and shall 
manifest due regard to Christian liberty of conscience 
with respect to means and methods about which Chris- 
tians may honestly differ. 


AMENDMENTS AND CHURCH UNION 


A three-fourths affirmative vote by all the presbyteries 
will be required to effect changes in the Confession of 
Faith; in the Larger and Shorter Catechisms; in the Con- 
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current Declarations; in defining the powers of the 
synods, of the General Assembly, of the General Council of 
the General Assembly; in defining the personnel of the 
Permanent Judicial Commission of the General Assembly; 
in effecting future church unions. 

It has been estimated that about one-third of the re- 
united Church will be in the Southern territory. 

The plan is not complete in all details; for instance, the 
distribution of membership in the General Assembly’s Per- 
manent Judicial Commission and General Council has not 
yet been worked out. It has, however, been agreed that 
this membership will be distributed througout the entire 
Church. 

Perhaps in these articles I have inadvertently omitted 
some items that should have been included. However, 
I have endeavored to list the most important. 

* + * 

The Permanent Committee on Cooperation and Union has 
labored faithfully throughout many years. We are highly 
gratified that our General Assembly has received this Plan 
“for study and comment only during the year 1947, pend- 
ing its further revision and completion in detail prior 
to the 1948 Assembly.”’ 

All comments are to be sent to the Stated Clerk of our 
General Assembly—The Rev. E. C. Scott, D. D., 1120 
Liberty Bank Building, Dallas, Texas. 

Surely in these months that lie ahead all of us should 
be much in prayer for the guidance of the Spirit of 
God. 








INCIDENT IN PRESBYTERY 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Remember how you have known 
from childhood the sacred writings that 
can impart saving wisdom by faith in 
Christ Jesus.”—II Tim. 3:15, Moffatt. 


T WAS the season for examining can- 
didates for the Gospel ministry, for 
licensure and ordination. The pres- 

bytery gave most of its day (perhaps 
10:30 to 4:30 with time out for lunch) 
to the examination of two new young 
men and a transfer. One of the younger 
men had been a student at one of our 
seminaries but had not been graduated. 
His personality and general qualities as 
a prospective minister were notably 
good, and it was proposed that he be 
considered as an ‘‘extraordinary case,’ 
but this was voted down. It was not 
possible to follow the Book of Church 
Order and accept his seminary diploma 
in lieu of the examinations in church 
history and the original languages of 
Scripture, for he had no diploma. There 
was nothing for it but to examine him. 
Now this candidate had had something 
like two years of Greek in the semi- 
nary (none in college) and passed most 
of it, and had completed his graduation 
requirements in Hebrew. 

The one-man committee appointed to 
examine him in these languages tried 
him out on John 1:19 and Psalm 150:1. 
That Psalm begins, in English: 


“Praise ye Jehovah: 

Praise God in his sanctuary; 

Praise him in the firmament of his 
power.”’ 


In Hebrew the verse begins, ‘“Hallelu 
Jah” (meaning “Praise ye Jehovah” or 
simply ‘“Hallelujah’’). The candidate 


was stumped entirely. He recalled that 
“Jah” was short for something, he did 
not remember what. The next two 
words, ‘“‘Hallelu El” (‘Praise God’’) 
were likewise a poser. In fact, in the 
entire verse not a single word was 
recognized, though the student could 
pronounce the words fairly well. 

In John (conceded to be the easiest 
Greek in the New Testament) the can- 
didate was less skillful. (The English 
of the verse in question is: ‘“‘And this 
is the witness of John, when the Jews 
sent unto him from Jerusalem priests 
and Levites to ask him, Who art 
thou?”) It was first evident that he 
did not have any idea of the meaning 
of the sentence; then it came out that 
he did not know the meaning of the 
words, except “is” and “and” 
“Toudaioi’’ (Jews) rang no bell in his 
mind. ‘‘Ioanou”’ (John) he could not 
recall having seen before. ‘‘Leuitas’”’ 
(Levites) and ‘“Ierosolumon” (Jeru- 
salem) likewise were unknown. “Try 
reading the sentence in Greek,” said the 
examiner—‘“‘maybe some meanings will 
occur to you.” Though the candidate’s 
Hebrew pronunciation was reasonably 
good, his Greek pronunciation was so 
far off-center that the examiner said 
as a last resort, “Suppose you just try 
spelling it.””. When the young man tried 
it, it turned out that he did not know 
the Greek alphabet, mistaking (for in- 
stance) a sigma for a xi, a lambda for 
a nu, 


After trying elsewhere with no better 
results, there seemed to be no point in 
going further with the examination. On 
the way back to the church auditorium, 
the examiner asked the young man if 


he really thought he had _ learned 
enough Hebrew and Greek in the semi- 
nary to be useful to him in interpreting 
the Word of God. “Oh, yes,’’ said he, 
“T believe that in my study, with the 
proper tools, I shall find a great deal of 
use for it.’”” In spite of the candidate’s 
confidence, however, the examiner felt 
in duty bound to report that the young 
man had not passed a successful exami- 
nation in the original languages of 
Scripture, but proposed that in view of 
the candidate’s other excellent qualities, 
his examination be approved as a whole, 
with his language deficiencies duly 
noted. Presbytery, however, without 
further inquiry, voted almost unani- 
mously to sustain the language exami- 
nation as satisfactory. 


OME QUESTIONS are suggested by 

the incident. If the average 

Presbyterian candidate for the min- 
istry were given a Girect examination in 
Biblical Greek or Hebrew, would he 
fare any better? Did the vote of pres- 
bytery contain an implicit admission of 
equal ignorance, or is it actually be- 
lieved that a knowledge of two simple 
words and part of the alphabet is suffi- 
cient for a minister’s knowledge of the 
Greek New Testament? Does a pres- 
bytery have the right to declare a man 
competent when he has just demon- 
strated his incompetence? Is knowl- 
edge of the original language of Scrip- 
ture thought to be so unimportant that 
it makes no difference whether a man 
has it or not? Is our claim to be an 
educated ministry upheld by such pro- 
cedures? Is the instruction in lan- 
guages in seminary adequate for a man 
without previous linguistic training? 
Are two years of study enough to equip 
a man for reading the Bible in its origi- 
nal form? Is there any point in re- 
taining in our Book of Church Order 
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a provision that a minister should know 
Greek and Hebrew if presbyteries make 
a farce of the requirement? Is such an 
incident typical of the church at large? 
Is there any real difference between the 
Presbyterian ministry of today and that 
of churches that lay no special claim 
to educational standards? 
+ * + 

Note: The above incident is essen- 
tially true to the best of the writer’s 
knowledge and belief; but names, place 
and date will not be divulged to the 
curious. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


Wm. A. Brown, Grundy, Va., will be- 
come pastor of the Parkton, Lumber and 
Rex churches, living at Parkton, N. C., 
effective September 1. 

Charles McCain from Pascagoula, 
Miss., to Decatur, Ga. After September 
18 his address will be Brunswick Hotel, 
13 Brunswick St., Edinburgh 7, Scot- 
land, 

Byron L. Milton, Brookneal, Va., is 
the new associate pastor, Old Stone 
church, Lewisburg, W. Va. 

Harry G. Kenney from Palmyra, Mo., 
to Jackson, Ga. 

F. E. Jordan, former chaplain, will 
become pastor of the Greensboro and 
Newbern, Ala., churches. 

J. Will Ormond of the Marion, Ala., 
church, and H. C. Niles of Livingston, 
Ala., have resigned their pastorates to 
study on fellowships during the coming 
year. 

P. D. Miller, San Antonio, Texas, has 
declined the call to Grace Covenant 
church, Richmond, Va. 

W. J. Huneycutt, formerly of Laurel 
Hill, N. C., has been installed as pastor 
of the Blackstock, Cornwell and Con- 
cord, S. C., churches. 








RETIRED 

F. W. Gregg, First church, Rock Hill, 
S. C., will be honorably retired Septem- 
ber 1. Dr. Gregg then will become ac- 
tively engaged in juvenile court work in 
Rock Hill. 


DUKE DEAN 

Harold A. Bosley, pastor of the Mount 
Vernon Place Methodist church, Balti- 
more, Md., will become dean of the 
Duke University Divinity School Sep- 
tember 1. 
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SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys. High School and Junior 
College Departments accredited through Southern Association. Owned and con- 
trolled by Southern Presbyterian Church. 

Long Session opens September 15. Reservations now being received. Special 
rates and separate quarters for veterans. For literature and information, write 

THE REGISTRAR, Box U, Kerrville, Texas. 














SOUTHWESTERN 
At Memphis 


SOUND IN SCHOLARSHIP 
CHRISTIAN IN PURPOSE AND SPIRIT 


CHAS. E. DIEHL 
PRESIDENT 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE 








‘“‘EDUCATION HAS ALWAYS YIELDED 
HER BEST FRUIT WHEN ASSOCIATED 
WITH RELIGION. TRAINED MIND RULES 
AMERICA.’’—Woodrow Wilson. 


Davidson College 


John R. Cunningham, President 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte 7, N. C. 

Queens faculty members will attend 
the third annual Queens workshop at 
Montreat from August 28 to September 
3. The topic for consideration will be 
“Preparing for Christian Community 
Leadership.” 

Hunter B. Blakely, President 
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1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1947 








Headquarters for 
F RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


CHOIR GOWNS - VESTMENTS 
v=, PULPIT ROBES - HANGINGS 


SS STOLES - EMBROIDERIES 
+ Communion Sets: Altar Ap- 
pointments - Altar Brass Goods 


aS =e “f 
ras alt ona CHURCH GOODS 
- it SUPPLY COMPANY 


821423 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHI 





ON REQUEST 


A Presbyterian Liberal Arts College Dedicated to Thoroughness 


of Instruction and Christian Ideals of Service. 
Enroll Now for 1948-1949. 
Edgar G. Gammon, President, Hampden-Sydney, Va. 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 

Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses leading to A. A. or A. S. Degree 
Preparatory: 10th, 11th, 12th grades. 

Veterans Refresher. 
Two years Business Administration. 
Private Pilot, Commercial. Instructor Rating. 

Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 

Apartments available for married students. 

Registration fee $5.00 


Box B-4, Maxton, N. O. 


Flight: 
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MONTREAT 


Young People Name New Leaders 


Young people at their Montreat 
school called their 1947 meeting one of 
the best on record. New president of 
the Assembly’s Youth Council is Dick 
Wyke, Miami, Fla., with Howard 
Borden, Tulsa, Okla., vice-president; 
Ruth Ann Peoples, Knoxville, Tenn., 
secretary. For the first time the West- 
minster Fellowship Council (college 
student leaders) and the Assembly’s 
Young People’s Council (council presi- 
dents of the synods) met together to 
make plans for the church’s total youth 
program. A joint organization was 
effected. In addition to the general 
officers named above, the young people’s 
section chose Irvine Anderson, Natchez, 
Miss., as chairman, and Nancy Dendy, 
Orlando, Fla., as secretary. The West- 
minster Fellowship elected Frank Perry, 
Clinton, S. C., as chairman, with Sidney 
Shinn, Nashville, Tenn., secretary. 
Something else which was a departure 
was the fraternal delegate from Pres- 
byterian, USA, young people—Curtis 
Wallace, of Jefferson City, Mo. South- 
ern Presbyterians earlier had sent a 
delegate to the USA young people’s 
council. Ebenezer Gueiros, Recife, 
Brazil, brought greetings to the Mon- 
treat school from the Presbyterian 
young people of Brazil. With C. Ellis 
Nelson, denominational director of 
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youth work, at the world youth meet- 
ing in Norway, Harry G. Goodykoontz, 
director of student work, directed the 
school, assisted by Henrietta Thompson, 
assistant director of the youth program. 
Alice Hover was dean of the school. 


Garber Urges Word of Assurance 


During the home missions confer- 
ence at Montreat the Bible hour, con- 
ducted by Paul L. Garber, Agnes Scott 
College professor of Bible, focused at- 
tention on “Devotion to the Community 
of Free Men.” The need of the world 
today, he said, is for a word of as- 
surance—a positive word. We have 
been long on analysis and short on con- 
struction; long on clearing the ground 
and short on laying the foundation; 
long on diagnosis and short on therapy; 
long on prophets of doom, but short on 
Old Testament prophets of doom com- 
bined with hope. ‘“‘The war is over, 
but everything is not lovely. The need 
of the world is an urgency for missions. 
The situation we now face compels the 
preaching of Jesus—the Answer to a 
dying civilization.” 


Assembly Agencies Up and Down 


Benevolences received by Assembly 
agencies from the churches for four 
months ending July 31 are reported as 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), $275,- 
429; increase, $35,491. 





Material Support. 


They are trusting God. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D. D., Secy. 





THE HIGHEST SPIRITUAL EFFECTIVENESS 
OF OUR ACTIVE MINISTERS 


is largely dependent upon their present Freedom from Anxiety About 


What can they expect in old age or in disability? 


God is depending upon His Church. 
Shall we fail them and Him? 

The 1947 General Assembly urged that the $3,000,000 prior service 

fund be increased ‘‘so that our retired ministers and those soon to be 


retired may receive more adequate provision.’’ 


A CHECK TODAY. 


Ministers’ Annuity Fund 


Presbyterian Church in the UnitedStat es 


410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 


A LEGACY IN YOUR WILL. 


Rev.Wm. H. Hopper, D. D., Treas. 
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Home Missions (Atlanta), $88,655; 
decrease, $2,433. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $46,004; increase, 
$1,151. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $12,838; decrease, $2,903. 

Assembly’s Training School (Rich- 
mond), $13,035; increase, $1,336. 


Moderators to Speak 


Two synods are reported to have in- 
vited the moderators of the Presby- 
terian US and USA General Assemblies 
to speak on the same programs at the 
coming fall meetings. Mr. Wilbur 
LaRoe, Jr., Washington attorney, the 
USA moderator, and President J. R. 
Cunningham, of Davidson College, the 
US moderator, are exr-ected to speak the 
same evenings at the Synods of North 
Caroline and Virginia, respectively. 





St. Catherine’s 


An Episcopal country school. Grad-| 
uates in leading eastern colleges. Also} 
general course. Music and Art. Fire- 
proof buildings. Riding and other out- 
door activities all year. Pool. 
Founded 1890. 

Mrs. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Headmistress) 
Box Z, Richmond, Va. 














MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational institution, distinctive 
in Christian ideals, founded in 1856. Out- 
standing departments in music and busi- 
ness. Fully accredited academic work for 
first two years of college. Approved for 
training Veterans under Public Law 16 
and Public Law 346 (G. I. Bill). Reason- 
able costs. For catalogue, address: 


JOHN MONTGOMERY, Pres., 
Statesville, N. C. 











Worship Folders 


For special days and general use. Lith- 
ographed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 

Catalog and samples upon request. 
Get your copy today! 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 
Louisville 12, Ky. 








Can You Afford 


—the risk of naming an execu- 
tor without experience? 


The fees he is allowed are the 
same as the fees allowed this 
Company which for the past 
fifty years, has specialized in 
acting as executor, guardian 
and trustee. 


That is the main business of 
the 


Virginia Trust Company 


THE SAFE EXECUTOR 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 
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Wise Words Concerning Honesty 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 24 


Proverbs 3:3; 11:1, 3; 12:17-22; 


Last fall the Daily Bruin, studenc 
newspaper of the University of Calli- 
fornia at Los Angeles, devoted a four- 
column spread to the educational 
opinions of 22-year old Jay Douglas 
Haley, late of the A. A. F. Excerpts 
from his article reprinted by Time mag- 
azine included the following: ‘‘The 
educational system of America is failing 
the youth of America! . , . It is fashion- 
ing sparrows and pushing them out to 
compete with hawks. ... Why on earth 
should we be taught . . , this foolish- 
ness about honesty, truth and fair 
play? ... 

“If a student is majoring in law, he 
should be taught not only the laws but 
the most approved methods... of find- 
ing the loopholes. ... If he is to be a 
doctor, he should not only learn medi- 
cine but how to milk the largest fees. 

. If an engineer, how to construct 


with the cheapest of materials. ... If 
a journalist, how to slant, alter, lie... . 
In the securities field .. . the different 


methods of watering stocks and duping 
the suckers. ... 


“Let us get up petitions to remove 
these namby-pamby professors stumbl- 
ing on their White Horse Truth, and 
get some good hardheaded businessmen 
in our colleges to teach us what we have 
to know to become a success.” 


I have an idea that Jay Haley was 
writing with his tongue in his cheek, 
but Time seemed to think that he was 
serious in his indictment of the Ameri- 
can educational system. Certainly his 
letter presents a point of view that we 
find exemplified in practice, a spirit, 
which if it became prevalent, would 
destroy our civilization at its roots. 

The Scriptural ideal, the ideal on 
which any decent society must be based, 
is found in Proverbs. 


I. The Ideal, 3:3. 
Let not kindness and truth forsake 
thee: 
Bind them about thy neck; 


Write them upon the tablet of thine 
heart. 


Two virtues, two elements of a 
morally perfect character, are to be 
cultivated and practiced—kindness and 
truth. The first, kindness, is the op- 
posite of selfishness and hate; the 
second, truth, is opposed to all forms 
of hypocrisy, conscious or unconscious, 
and to every type of falsehood. Both 
are essential in word and in deed. 
Truth without kindness may bruise and 
crush the spirits of men; kindness with- 


14:5; 23:10-11; Mt. 5:37. 


out truth may lure a soul to its de- 
struction. 

Respecting these two complementary 
virtues three things are here enjoined: 


1. “Let them not forsake thee.”’ That 
is ‘‘let the practice of them be stead- 
fastly and invariably adhered to by thee 
in all thy course—in all circumstances 
however trying, how strong soever the 
temptation to different feelings and an 
opposite course; never in any case let 
them leave thee; keep them by thee 
constantly and perseveringly, tnat in 
no situation in which thou mayest be 
placed, they may ever fail to prompt 
and counsel thee.’——-(Wardlaw.) The 
writer sems to realize that there will 
come times when we are inclined to let 
one or the other of these virtues, or 
both, go; times when we will be in- 
clined to shave the truth or to stifle the 
impulse toward kind and generous deal- 
ing. They will forsake us at times, un- 
less we make a special effort to retain 
them, until at last they become a part 
of our second nature. 


2. “Bind them about thy neck.” In 
ancient times a man wore a gold chain 
about his neck, as a woman wears a 
string of pearls today. A man can have 
no greater honor, no greater adornment 
to his character than to have a reputa- 
tion for kind and honest dealing; this 
is the sort of ornament, the writer, 
seems to say, in which we can take 
legitimate pride; the sort of ornament 
which we should seek to possess. The 
command to “bind them about thy 
neck”? seems ‘“‘to imply the wearing of 
them constantly, as the permanent 
adornment—not to be put on at one 
time and put off at another, like cer- 
tain ornamental articles of dress that 
are worn only on special occasions and 
in particular companies. These are 
ornaments fit for all times and for all 
descriptions of society.’—(Wardlaw.) 
As a matter of fact these are not orna- 
ments which we can put on and take 
off by desire. If one is not truthful at 
all times, the time will come when no 
one will trust him: if one is not kind 
to all men, he is not really kind at all. 


3. “Write them upon the table of thy 
heart.”” They must be more than ex- 
ternal standards which one accepts; 
they must become internal standards to 
which one is committed in both heart 
and mind, which are accepted because 
one believes in them, and desires them; 
in other words the compulsion must 
come from within rather than from 
without. 
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II. Honesty in Speech 

Truth must be manifested in speech. 

As the Proverbs put it: “A faithful 
witness will not lie, but a false witness 
uttereth lies’ (14:5). Ralph Wardlaw 
in his Lectures on Proverbs says, ‘‘the 
meaning is that a ‘faithful witness’— 
that is, a man of sterling integrity and 
truthfulness, will adhere to truth in all 
his statements, at whatever risk, and at 
whatever cost, Nothing will tempt him 
to depart from it—neither the fear of 
threatened suffering nor the hope of 
promised reward. On the contrary, ‘a 
false witness’—a man addicted to false- 
hood, regarding merely what is expedient 
—and what at the time promises most 
benefit, whether negative or positive— 
such a man will utter lies, let the temp- 
tation be ever so small, ... A habit of 
lightness in regard to truth is one 
which, once admitted even in the 
smallest matters, grows insensibly, be- 
coming less and less thought of in mat- 
ters of greater importance. He who lies 
in little things is only learning to lie 
in great things.” 

The writer of the Proverbs was think- 
ing no doubt of a witness in a court, 
where a man’s life, or his liberty, or his 
property was at stake, but we bear our 
witness not only on the witness stand, 
but also on the street corner, and in the 
drawing room, and in the office or shop 
or school. And if we are deliberately un- 
truthful, or merely. careless, we may 
blast a man’s reputation, or destroy his 
opportunity, or destroy his happiness. 
We need to be especially careful when 
we are engaged in controversy, when we 
are speaking against a man or a move- 
ment which we do not like. Even 
ministers will at times bring reckless 
and unsubstantiated charges against a 
fellow minister, against the ministers of 
a great sister denomination, in the heat 
of a debate. 

In 12:17-22 the writer of the Proverbs 
contrasts the lying tongue with one 
which speaks only the truth—with 
kindness, Take first the lying tongue— 
it bears false witness and is a constant 
fountain of deceit to other men. False 
words, rashly spoken, ‘‘may inflict a 
more deadly wound than a sword, If 
spoken to a man they may break his 
heart; if spoken of him they may kill 
his reputation, which no sword of steel 
can touch, and which to the best men 
is much more precious than bodily life. 
A lying tongue (or a careless or rash 
one) can pierce a much more vital 
organization than flesh and blood—it 
can enter the human spirit, and hurt it 
in its most sensitive part; or by slander 
it can destroy all the joy of a man’s 
earthly life. And as a sword can in a 
moment sever the spirit and body of a 
man and work such ruin and misery as 
can never be done away with, so a lying 
tongue may by one word. or one con- 
versation do mischief that can never be 
undone, The sword of steel can divide 
human friends locally; but it cannot 
sever their love; it tends rather to in- 
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crease and brighten the flame; but a 
word of slander may do all this, and 
estrange those who were bound in the 
tenderest ties, until the God of Truth 
shall bring the truth to light. Though 
the lying tongue is comparatively ‘but 
for a moment’, yet in a moment it can 
deal a thrust that will last as long as 
life.” (W. Harris in a Homiletic Com- 
mentary. ) 

Not many who study these words will 
lie consciously, or do such harm de- 
liberately, but we cannot always tell 
how much harm we shall do by our 
careless talk (the man described in vs. 
18). As the American Standard Ver- 
sion renders it, ‘‘There is that speaketh 
rashly like the piercings of a sword.’’ 
It is amazing how careless good Chris- 
tian people are in their talk, how reck- 
lessly they bandy charges, how quick 
they are to accept and transmit what 
others say without any effort at veri- 
fication, Or the rash speech may be in- 
tended humor. ‘‘Wit when not chas- 
tened and controlled by an amiable dis- 
position often wounds deeply.’ Jibes, 
jests, irony, raillery, and sarcasm fly 
about, and sometimes they pierce a man 
to the heart. 

Falsehood of every kind, whether it 
be conscious or unconscious, is an 
abomination to the Lord, and therefore 
its life is comparatively short— it is but 
for a moment compared with the eternal 
duration of truth. And most lies are 
exposed in this life. A lying tongue 
soon betrays itself. ‘‘No lie reaches old 
age,’’ said Sophocles hundreds of years 
ago. As the 22nd verse suggests, the 
lie generally comes back upon the man’s 
own head. But if the penalty does not 
fall in this life, it will certainly fall in 
the life to come. The man who de- 
ceives cannot be permanently happy, be- 
cause exposure may come at any mo- 
ment. And if the penalty does not fall 
in this life it will certainly fall in the 
life to come. 

Contrasted with the false witness, is 
the man who uttereth truth. (1) “He 
that uttereth truth showest forth right- 
eousness.”’ vs. 17. He does this in two 
ways: first, by exhibiting the righteous- 
ness of his own character; and second, 
by advancing the cause of righteousness 
and truth in the world, 

(2) His words tend to heal, to unite, 
rather. than to wound, to separate— 
vs. 18. As contrasted with the man who 
speaks rashly, his words tend to com- 
pose differences, to allay resentments, 
to vindicate character, to soothe the 
sorrowful, to comfort the afflicted, to 
cheer the drooping and desponding 
spirit, to promote peace and concord, 
justice and piety, personal and social 
happiness, Though truth is at times 
obscured, it will triumph in the end. 
(19) As Bryant puts it: 


“Truth, crushed to earth, 
again; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 


shall rise 
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And dies among his worshippers.”’ 
And what effect do truth and false- 


hood have upon their devotees? Deceit 
is in the heart of them that devise evil. 
The meaning of this clause is not alto- 
gether clear. Perhaps it means that 
deceit prompts the falsehood, and it 
promotes self-deceit. The man who 
thinks he can get away with falsehood 
may fool others for the moment, but in 
the end he fools himself. If evil does 
not befall him in this life it certainly 
will in the next, for lying lips are an 
abomination to Jehovah, On the other 
hand those who speak truth in kindness 
are counselors of peace to others, and 
they have a heart which is at peace and 
rest with itself. Temporary mischief 
may befall them, but it is only for the 
moment, compared to the long years of 
eternity, for ‘“‘they that deal truly are 
his delight.”’ 


Ill. Honesty in Deed. 


The Proverbs make it clear that God 
is interested not only in truthfulness in 
speech, but in honesty in all the rela- 
tions of life. 


“A false balance is an abomination to 
Jehovah 
But a just weight is his delight.” 


‘‘Remove not the ancient landmark; 

Ard enter not into the field of the 
fatherless; 

For their Redeemer (God) is strong; 

He (God) will plead their cause against 
thee.”’ 


In that day there were no minted 
coins, so silver was weighed, even as 
goods were weighed. A dishonest mer- 
chant was tempted to tip the scales in 
his own favor in both instances, so that 
the purchaser was overcharged, and re- 
ceived inadequate measure in return. 
Land sales were not recorded as ac- 
curately then as now. And unprincipled 
men sometimes moved landmarks by 
which property lines were established 
and by so doing added to their fields 
certain lands which belonged to their 
neighbors. Unprincipled men were al- 
ways ready to take advantage of the 
weak and the helpless. Widows and 
orphans have always been their prey. 

To give a customer short weight, 
to remove a landmark were simple 
methods of deceit, but they are still 
practiced, and our civilized society has 
developed other frauds on a far larger 
and more complicated style. The aver- 
age business man is certainly honest, 
but experiments carried out a few years 
ago by investigators for Readers’ Digest 
revealed that a very large proportion of 
men who serve the public will over- 
charge if they have the opportunity. 
Acording to Government estimates, each 
American housewife is overcharged on 
the average as much as $54 a year by 
short-weight crooks. In New York City 
about two out of every three stores 
visited yielded some evidence of short 
weight. In Pennsylvania, inspectors 
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weighed 499,754 packages and found 
81,098 short. Shopping in 1,691 stores 
Federal Trade Commission investigators 
found 48.9 per cent of the purchases 
under weight. In Texas, a creamery 
made $70 a day excess profits on butter. 
In San Antonio, three-quarters of the 
city’s large scales were condemned. 
State Weight and Measure officials re- 
port that shortweight or measure is 
most frequent in retail foods (especi- 
ally meat) and in coal and gasoline. An 
official of a large chain told government 
investigators: “It is very easy to over- 
charge a few cents in weighing meat. 
This is not a case of fundamental dis- 
honesty, but the tradition of the meat 
business everywhere has been to take 
advantage of any discrepancy in favor 
of the meat man. It is done all the 
time.” , (Quoted from the Readers’ 
Digest ) 

The writer of the Proverbs believed, 
as we do, that God abominates all dis- 
honesty, and that the moral law which 
he has ordained cannot be brok2n with 
impunity. 


IV. The End. 


In many of the Proverbs the author 
has contrasted the fate of the truthful 
and the untruthful. It is summed up 
again in 11:3: 


“The integrity of the upright shall guide 
them; 

But the perverseness of ‘the treacherous 
shall destroy them.” 


Like many of the Proverbs, this is a 
general statement to which there are 
many exceptions. But certainly the 
man of integrity, the man who is honest 
in word and in deed, is more likely to 
avoid the pitfalls of life, than the man 
who practices deceit whenever it seems 
to be to his advantage. No father can 
prepare his son for all the trials of life, 
but if he can see that he has developed 
an honorable character he need have no 
fear—the integrity of the upright shall 
guide them. The man who is treacher- 
ous, the man on whom no one can de- 
pend, on the other hand, is not likely 
to end his days in peace or prosperity. 
And then there is the life to come, when 
each of us will stand before that Judge 
who abominates all falsehood, and who 
delights only in that which is honest 
and true. 

To consider: Is it permissible to tell 
a ‘“‘white lie’? What are some of the 
ways in which thoughtless people bear 
false witness against their neighbors? 
Is lying more or less prevalent than it 
used to be? What other kinds of dis- 
honesty are prevalent in our modern 
life? What would you say in answer to 
the letter of Jay Haley, quoted at the 
beginning of this lesson? 
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BOOK NOTES 


— 


Man Still Wants 
Freedom 





THAT HIDEOUS STRENGTH. By OC. 
s. Lewis. Macmillan, New York, 1947. 
459 pages. $3.00. 

THE AERODROME. By Rex Warner. 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1947. 
336 pages. $2.00. 

THE ABOLITION OF MAN. By C. 
s. Lewis. “Reflections on Education 
with special reference to the teaching 
of English in the upper forms of 
schools.” The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1947. 61 pages. $1.25. 

These three dissimilar books express 
the same theme: man wants freedom. 
They have one thing in common: a pro- 
test against the mechanized, completely 
managed, fully scientific and perfectly 
efficient police state. The first book and 
the second are allegories, the third is 
a series of serious lectures. Only the 
third is quite clear, though persons 
whose reading comes mostly through 
Digests will scarcely be able to digest 
this. 

In Lewis’ allegory the protest against 
the dehumanized ‘‘scientific’’ state is 
made in the name of Christianity; in 
Warner’s the protest is not Christian at 
all, but on behalf of a kind of blind 
and a moral freedom for its own sake. 
(In fact, a Christian on reading War- 
ner’s book with its glorification of 
drunkenness and promiscuity is inclined 
to side with the villain.) In The 
Abolition of Man the protest is made 
on behalf of reason and the basic prin- 
ciples of humanity itself. That Hideous 
Strength is the most readable though 
decidedly the most fantastic—not Lewis 
at his best, for there is too much 
violence, too much wild magic, even 
some excursion into the edge of poly- 
theism, and a rather primitive theory 
of marriage. But there are also some 
lovely ironical descriptions of faculty 
meetings and English university life, 
alone worth the price of admission; an 
astounding yarn, and, after all, the 
thread of gold, the Christian convictions 





DECIDING THE FINANCIAL 
FUTURE OF YOUR FAMILY 


Estate planning means making sure 
that your family will benefit most from 
what you leave, without litigation, ex- 
cessive taxation, or wastage. 
Effective estate planning requires the 
benefit of legal and administrative ex- 
perience. There is no obligation in- 
volved when our Trust Department 
joins you and your attorney in confer- 
ence. 
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which Lewis even in his maddest humor 
cannot disguise. 

The ‘Hideous Strength’ is an im- 
mense diabolical institute, foiled by our 
old friend, Ransom, with the aid of 
eldils from Venus and who-knows- 
where, not to mention a resurrected 
Merlin. In ‘‘The Aerodrome” the vil- 
lain is the Air Force, equally out of 
this world, but equally vicious, foiled by 
pure chance coming to the aid of a 
miscellaneous lot of adulterous tipplers. 
(Why this should ever have been called 
a great book is one of the mysteries 
of book reviewing.) 

In The Abolition of Man we get down 
to principles, stripped of metaphors and 
fables. In three lectures Prof. Lewis 
takes his stand for what he calls the 
Tao, i. e., Natural Law, Traditional 
Morality, the First Principles of Prac- 
tical Reason or the First Platitudes (his 
synonyms), against ideologies ‘“arbi- 
trarily wrenched from their context in 
the whole and then swollen to madness 
in their isolation.’’ The first lecture 
points out the fallacy of trying to dis- 
count emotion; “Without the aid of 
emotion the intellect is powerless 
against the animal organism.” Value- 
judgments do indeed reflect emotional 
reactions; but these are not, therefore, 
invalid, if the emotion is congruous 
with its object. In the second lecture, 
the nature of the Tao, the fundamental 
law of life, is expounded from the Bible 
and elsewhere, and the difference be- 
tween real moral advance and mere in- 
novation is made clear. In the third 
lecture, man’s conquest of nature, adum- 
brated obliquely in the other books 
mentioned, is shown to be in practice 
a conquest of some men by some other 
men; and these in turn will be slaves 
of their irrational impulses. ‘If the 
fully planned and conditioned world 
comes into existence, Nature will be 
troubled no more by the restless species 
that rose in revolt against her so many 
millions of years ago, will be vexed no 
longer by its chatter of truth and mercy 
and beauty and happiness.’’ 

Mr. Lewis is not a foe to science; 
what he wants is that science shall not 
deny the genuine objective validity of 
human values, shall not allow the parts 
to outrank the whole, never forgetting 
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that Man is far other than a mere man- 
ageable Animal or Thing. 


KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 
Louisville, Ky. 


MONTREAT TRUSTEES 
(Continued from page 3) 


fidence by the trustees which was de- 
clared by Dr. Cunningham to be unani- 
mous 

In Dr. McGregor’s first report to the 
trustees he told of plans for Montreat, 
of pressing needs which are beginning 
to be met or planned for: roads, a tele- 
phone system, new electric power which 
incidentally will enable the _ hotel 
kitchens to be electrified, a survey of 
the Association’s insurance indicating 
the need for three times as much as is 
now carried and a new water supply. 
First need which should be met in his 
judgment is adequate living quarters for 
the Negro servants. He reports an in- 
creasing number of churches contribut- 
ing to Montreat through the budget, 
though far larger receipts will be re- 
quired for the minimum needs ahead. 


More Money Requested 


The trustees voted to request the As- 
sembly’s stewardship committee and the 
General Assembly to put Montreat in 
the budget (it has never been in the 
list of percentages) in addition to the 
$40,000 for the next five years granted 
by the last Assembly fer the new hotel. 

Dr. Cunningham, the chairman, urged 
full support of the program and of Dr. 
McGregor, suggesting particularly that 
Dr. McGregor be invited to address as 
many synods as possible in order to 
acquaint the church with Montreat’s 
needs and possibilities, 
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Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them, Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 
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Providing For Our Own 


At the 1947 meeting of the Presbyterian Educational Association of the South the work 


of our Church in the field of Christian Higher Education was carefully considered and hope- 


ful plans were projected. 


The Theological Section of the Association called attention to vital facts too often over- 


looked by our busy people. They declared: 


1. Their deep appreciation of the work done by 
our own Presbyterian Colleges. 


These institutions, unlike some outside and ambi- 
tious colleges, do not commercialize such sacred 
words as ‘‘Bible,’’ ‘‘Faith,’’ ‘‘Prayer,’’ ‘‘Funda- 
mentalism,’’ but they do believe in and teach the 
Bible as the Word of God, exhibit their faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, look to the Sovereign Ruler of 
the Universe for His guidance and power, and hold 
and teach and exemplify in the lives of administra- 
tion, faculty and students the great truths of the 
Christian religion revealed in God’s Word. 


2. Their conviction that our Candidates for the 
Ministry should be encouraged to attend our Pres- 
byterian Colleges. 


Determined efforts are being made by some to 
guide our youth to colleges which are loud in eclaim- 
ing exclusive right to loyalty and confidence. It 
would be a strange thing if the Presbyterian Church 
which founded, supports and owns and controls its 
colleges did not hold them to the truth as it is in 
Jesus Christ, better than any of the independent in- 
stitutions which have not authoritative Church con- 
trol, but are owned and directed by individuals or 
minor sects. 


3. Their belief, founded on broad experience, that 
our future ministers who must have a large part in 
shaping the future of the Kingdom of God, need the 
viewpoint of the Church, and the education which 
our colleges offer. 


Some _ institutions—ecalled colleges, universities, 
sible schools and training institutions—are inculeat- 
ing doctrines repudiated by the Presbyterian Church 
and we believe founded on false interpretations of 
the Bible. They are fostering beliefs and prejudices 
that seem foreign to the Christian spirit and are 
proving divisive in the home, church, and commu- 
nity. 


4. Their concern for the proper training of the 
future ministry of the Church. 


The Presbyterian Church is an educating church. 
It has demanded an educated ministry. Some of 
these ambitious institutions, which are making 
strenuous efforts to train our ministers, represent 
low academic standards and are neglecting the 
necessary foundations of a broad, liberal college 
course—frequently substituting courses that should 
be taught in the Seminary. Woodrow Wilson wisely 
said, ‘‘ You cannot make a philospher out of a sopho- 


, 


more.’’ 


What of the Future of the Churches? 


One of the ‘‘independent,” personal institutions declares it is now ‘“‘training 600 candidates 


for the ministry.”’ 


and other churches for support during their student days and for future fields of service. 


These must look largely to Presbyterians, Methodist, Baptist, Disciple 


As 





they thus secure calls to these churches they go inadequately equipped, knowing little, and 
caring less, about church institutions and seeking to turn students and financial support to 
outside agencies and institutions. 

The efforts referred to above are being made by many who are eypert in propaganda and 
who in some instances have misled some of the devoted men and women in the various churches. 
They also have behind them strong, independent organizations and publications which are 


spending large sums to divert students and financial support from our own and other churches. 
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